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ABSTRACT 

developed purposes. In addition, school leaders perform in contexts in which 
core purposes are rarely certain. This paper presents findings of a study 
that examined the relationship between principals' and teachers' values and 
the role that values play in coming to agreement. The paper focuses on the 
role that values play in shaping common identity. Data were derived from 
document analysis and interviews with principals and teachers from two lower 
socioeconomic parochial schools, one of which had been rated by supervisors 
to be highly purposive and one that had been rated as distinctly less 
purposive. The sample consisted of a total of 2 principals and 13 teachers. 
The more purposive principal and the less purposive principal and their 
respective teachers displayed significantly different identities, with the 
less purposive school members demonstrating relatively small levels of common 
identity compared to personnel in the more purposive setting. The most 
important finding was that the more purposive principal and her teachers used 
many shared values to interpret and explain internal and external 
environments and their relationships to those environments, while the members 
of the less purposive school did not. It is important for ^school leaders to 
take advantage of the potency of values to shape a shared sense of 
organizational identity and organizational purposes. Six tables are included. 
(Contains 57 references.) (LMI ) 
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PRINCIPALS’ VALUES: COMING TO SHARED PURPOSES 
THROUGH A VALUES-LADEN SENSE OF IDENTITY? 



Wesley O. Petersen, Ph D. 
Towson State University 
Towson, Maryland 21204-7097 



OVERVIEW 

Principals considered by their supervisors to possess distinctly different levels of purpose are 
the subject of an ongoing examination. These investigations seek to extend understanding of how 
principals influence their schools’ sense of purpose. Earlier studies in this series have found that 
more purposive and less purposive principals possess significantly different values awareness and 
values orientations (Petersen, 1991, 1993b) and utilize significantly different strategies to formulate 
and communicate ideas (Petersen, 1993a). This work has also revealed that teachers’ and students’ 
values awareness and orientations tend to reflect those of their principals (Petersen, 1994a, 1995). 
While previous papers have reported associations between principals’ values and those of teachers 
and students, they have not suggested how purposeful schools come to agree on what purposes 
should be. This paper examines the relationship between principals’ and teachers’ values and the role 
it plays in coming to such agreement. Specifically, it looks at the role that values play in shaping 
identity. 

BACKGROUND 

An organization originates in order to serve consciously arrived at purposes or sets of 
purposes. Its longevity and health are contingent on remaining appropriately responsive to those 
purposes, or to new purposes that it can serve equally well. If an organization loses touch with its 
purposes, it loses vitality and utility. While traditional behaviors and tasks may remain, they hold 
diminished meaning and worth for the organization’s membership, constituents, and clients. The pre- 
eminent responsibility of leaders is to foster, expand, and nurture the capacity of organizations to 
fulfill their legitimate purposes. A review of pertinent bodies of research and writing shows this 
prescription to be especially difficult for school leaders to fulfill. The policies, laws, and public 
opinions that govern and fund their institutions constitute a jumble of conflicting conceptions and 
purposes. This jumble leaves school administrators in the ethically uncomfortable position of being 
unsure of their schools’ existing status, and confused about the future toward which they are 
supposed to lead. In addition, despite very promising research during the last two decades, the 
mechanisms by which leaders and organization members come to share common purposes remains 
clouded. 

Leading to the unknown from the unknown: An ethical dilemma: Most organizations exist 
because they possess fairly well defined purposes. The various clusters of members who make up 
these enterprises know what it is that they have been organized to do, because they have fairly clear 
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conceptions of their clients, their competitors, and their individual roles. Yet, even in such settings, 
the vast literature on organizational development and leadership indicates that organization and 
leader performance is far from optimal (Bennis& Nanus, 1985; Deal and Kennedy, 1986; Ouchi, 

1981; Peters &Waterman, 1 982). In schools, the quest for even satisfactory performance and 
leadership is a vastly more complicated journey. 

Unlike private sector leaders or even the leaders of other public sector organizations, school 
leaders perform in contexts where core purposes are rarely certain. Spring (1993) outlines the 
conflicting policy interests that confront American education, centering these conflicts on three 
noncomplementary, but dearly held American values: equity , efficiency, and liberty. In her discussion 
of controversial issues confronting schools, Bierlein (1993) adds excellence to the mix of competing 
values. 

That schools (their leaders, teachers, and students) must somehow accommodate these four 
competing values is by itself a nearly impossible task, but the challenge is heightened by interest 
groups’ and courts’ varied interpretations and perspectives on each of the four values. Spring (1993) 
points to groups whose competing calls see school purposes in terms such as: allocating power, 
building citizen loyalty, supporting teachers’ unions, providing for lifetime employment and decent 
salaries for educators, eliminating poverty, giving voice to dominated groups, improving business 
competitiveness and profits, promoting multiculturalism and bilingualism, and promoting patriotism 
and a sense of national history, to name just a few. He also notes the lack of education expertise that 
sometimes leads the courts to make poor decisions. Bierlein (1993) identifies similar examples of the 
competing purposes and expectations for education. Among an almost inexhaustible list of purposes, 
she notes that schools are expected to: sort and track people for life opportunities, alleviate urban 
slum conditions; promote learning regarding hygiene, nutrition and child care; eliminate segregation; 
provide “relevant” learning; support educational autonomy; inculcate American values; confront 
capitalism; preserve democracy; pass on societal values and norms to future generations; maximize 
individual choice; promote academic learning; bring about equal educational outcomes, not just 
equal access; educate every child to his or her fullest potential; certify job skills; and provide 
education that is appropriate to local, state, and national conditions and needs. The breadth of 
purposes alone is difficult to comprehend. The lack of clear policy priorities suggests that there is 
little stomach among local, state, and national political figures for sorting out the values 
undergirding competing conceptions of education’s purposes. 

A consequence of this lack of direction is that schools and school systems become ensnared 
in policy implementation well before the debates on appropriate roles of schools have concluded. A 
further consequence is that conflicting purposes and expectations push schools to engage in bizarre 
behaviors to satisfy the roles conceived for them. In California, for example, Erickson (1993) 
describes how one school accommodates bilingual education, teacher certification, and contractual 
requirements, but in doing so, compromises the education of children. Perhaps nothing better 
illustrates the problem facing school leaders than the morass of conflicting agenda and purposes 
surrounding the effort to create national standards to assess student outcomes (Ravitch, 1996). 

While producing outcomes seems an unassailable purpose of schools, the difficulty in deciding whose 
outcomes has left schools the difficult task of divining the very meaning of to educate. Blumberg 
and Greenfield (1986) observe that from every quarter, schools are assailed for not fulfilling some 
group's sense of the schools' purposes. They conclude, "Aside from governmental institutions, few 
systems have come under more attack from a wide spectrum of groups than the schools" (pp. 174- 
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175). In this environment, school leaders and their teachers are expected, through implementation 
of policies, to fulfill a public trust, which seems impossible to articulate. 

The problem is made worse because assessments of the very “health” of American education 
are situated among the same cherished but competing values mentioned earlier. On one hand, since 
Nation at Risk (1983), school leaders have been bombarded with dire warnings about how the 
weaknesses of their schools are undermining the country’s future. On the other hand, other reports 
and commentaries have assured them that parents are quite satisfied with their children’s education 
(e.g., Elam, 1993). The authors of several widely read articles have claimed that their painstaking 
reviews of the evidence show American education to be very nearly a model for the rest of the world 
(Bracey, 1991, 1992; Huelskamp, 1993). Berliner (1993) and Berliner and Biddle (1995) suggest 
that claims to the contrary are based on flawed information or the narrow self-interests of the well- 
to-do, the politicians, business leaders, and, more generally, “right wing” conservatives. However, 
other well-respected writers have criticized these views for being self-serving, flawed in rationality, 
and ignorant or dismissive of relevant evidence (Stedman, 1996a, 1996b). So leaders find 
themselves charged with leading others toward purposes that cannot be captured, and away from 
conditions and performances that also seem beyond anyone’s firm ken. 

The necessity of purposive environments and efforts guided by common purposes are 
undeniably essential to organizational success, but the mandate for schools to educate when the 
purpose and content of that education is continuously debated places schools in an ethically 
untenable position. This raises two dilemmas for schools. First, public or private, they are funded by 
citizens' tax dollars or by tuition dollars. By accepting others’ money, schools implicitly, if not 
explicitly, agree to educate the people’s children. In the absence of clear purposes educating 
becomes problematic, as does the proper allocation of resources. Second, as Greenfield (1995) 
points out, the immediate clients (the students) have little to say about the content or format of their 
education or about the schools that they attend; and their daily presence is legally compelled by 
attendance laws that do not consider students' individual desires or the quality of their schools. The 
expectation that schools will educate children in a manner that benefits rather than harms or 
disaffects a student population that has little control over what is done to it makes the schools 
"uniquely moral institutions" (Greenfield, 1995, p.63). This moral nature of schools holds the people 
who work in them to a necessarily high standard that, in the light of so many purposes, is difficult to 
attain and to maintain. Recent changes in conceptions of schools as self-regulating organizations 
have made this pursuit of purposes perhaps even more difficult. 

With the "autonomy" that site-based management and shared-decision making have given 
schools, the opportunity to be more responsive to local needs and locally defined purposes has 
expanded somewhat, but for school personnel and leaders, the challenge in defining purposes has in 
many cases simply made the diverse views present in the local school and community more 
immediate, more intense, and much more personally vexing. This change makes the principal's role 
and influence much more significant. While principals have always been articulators and 
administrators of system policy, usually their leadership has been framed in terms of instruction or in 
terms of promoting and implementing district-conceived school change initiatives. Important as 
these leadership acts are, in the day-to-day of school life, leading often has been sacrificed to 
administering and maintaining system mandates or to ensuring an orderly and calm environment. 

This is no longer acceptable; leadership is now an immediate and unavoidable imperative. School 
leaders must be able to lead members of their schools and their school communities through the 
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shared decision-making process to arrive voluntarily at common purposes. The consequences of not 
succeeding now fall squarely on principals' shoulders. The issue for researchers is to understand how 
some principals manage to orient and commit their schools to shared purposes despite odds that are 
certainly against them. 

Research progress and shortcomings: The research on organization/school leadership has 
produced findings that have moved the field tantalizingly close to being able to describe the basic 
building blocks of leadership. Four blocks that appear to be in place include those relating to the 
leader: 1) attention to direction or purpose; 2) attention to, and capacity for communication; 3) 
problem-solving facility; and 4) sense of identity or awareness. 

Direction. It is increasingly apparent that purposive or expert leaders operate from a values 
base (Blase & Kirby, 1992; Fullan, 1985, 1990; Sergiovanni, 1992; Petersen, 1993b) that influences 
their framing and interpretations of problems (Leithwood, Begley, & Cousins, 1994), and becomes 
entwined in the values of their students and teachers (Petersen, 1994a, 1995). It is also fairly 
accepted that purposive leaders envision richly textured possible futures (Achilles, 1987; Bennis & 
Nanus, 1985; Manasse, 1985; Sergiovanni, 1987; Sheive & Schoenheit, 1987), are goal directed 
(Murphy & Hallinger, 1988; Rutherford, 1985) and hold clear expectations for the achievement of 
goals (Pascarella & Frohman, 1989). In a word, leaders have a purposing (Vaill, 1984) orientation 
to their role. 

Communication. Compared to their less purposive counterparts, purposive leaders appear 
to possess different communication skills (Petersen, 1993a, 1994b), attend more to facilitating and 
promoting communication in the organization (Barnard, 1938; Bennis & Nanus, 1985; Nanus 1989) 
and interpret the task of communication differently (Leithwood & Montgomery, 1982). 

Problem-solving Work on the cognitive aspects of leadership show that more capable, but 
not necessarily more experienced school leaders exhibit problem-solving strategies that are unlike the 
strategies of less able leaders (Allison & Allison, 1991, 1993). In a series of tests using hypothetical 
and actual problems of principals and superintendents, investigators have found that more expert 
principals and superintendents use values as knowledge substitutes in information poor situations and 
as perceptual screens in information rich conditions (Leithwood & Stager, 1986; Leithwood, 
Steinbach, & Raun, 1993; Raun & Leithwood, 1993). 

Identity. The ability to discern and identify aspects of various environments and to appraise 
individuals’ strengths and weaknesses appears to be a fourth block that differentiates more purposive 
or expert leaders from more typical counterparts. A number of writers have reported that perceptual 
differences appear to lead some principals to view themselves as powerless in their environments 
(Boyer, 1983; Cooper, 1979; Wayson, 1979) while others see opportunities to be exploited 
(Blumberg & Greenfield, 1986). 

Missing Blocks. Research increasingly points to the capabilities and characteristics that 
define leaders, but until understanding of leadership also includes an understanding of the links 
between leaders and those led, the ability to lead in environments with conflicting purposes will be 
hampered. While previous work has shown that purposive principals, their teachers, and students 
share common values (Petersen, 1994a, 1994b, 1995), there is little awareness of how this 
commonality may affect other aspects important to developing a sense of organizational purpose. 
Among areas that need further examination are investigations of principals’ and teachers’ senses of 
identity, their visions, goals, and expectations, and their conceptions of appropriate actions. This 




